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This* paper attempts to ansver the guestion of what 
eally like in ancient Rome, with a view to using this kind 
tion as*cultur'al background for teaching iatin language, and 
. There were many problems associate^ J'ith daily living in 
me. Writings of some inhabitant^ of ancient Rt)Ae attest to 
hat. these problems were very"similar to thiose of most large 
ay: overcrowding; poor urban planning; unemployment; y 
ortage; traffic problems; noise and air pollutipn; sewage^ 
nd danger , from firev flood^ anJ'f ailing 'buildings* . 
to these problems and the resulting frustratio;a of living • 
eluded moving to thet suburbs for 'the wealthy, welfare for' 
and attempts at urban planning and decentralization by the 
• (AM) • 
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How did the Rornans really live? V/hai was life really like in Rome? 
Were th^ Drobien:s* the same as ours? These are the questions students are 
■ asking nowadays and they are the kifid of thing .the Latin teacher must try 
to cope With or even anticipate. * In the last few years Latin for many per- 
ceptive teachers has become much more than grammar, syntax, and vocabulary. 
They have beg\m to draw on the" rich resources available^ to them^and are 



teaching: the language in its jdistorical and cultural^ context . 



4 I • * 

One rart of tnis cult'ural context that is at the same time both reward- 
ii.g and perfectly natural to use is the city. of Rome itself. Aft'er all, 
C:.^ peor'ie who surface iu most Latin classes — vrhether they are read or read 
about — for th^ most part were the products of life in the big city." Wherj 
we. come to consider Rome we quite naturally tend to concentrate on the 
monuments --the buildin.-^s of the Roman F'orum, the palaces of the Palatine, 
various 'temples-, the'great baths, the Colosseum.;- tr^e CircUs Maximus^ ajid 

r 

the like. The$e are important, of* course; but they*are only part of the 
picture. '..Tiat about the life that swirled around and through these monu- 
ments? Or to return to the question posed b;^ our hypothetical student: 
V/liat was life really like t\\ Rome? ^ • 



1^ vJhat follows is meant to be the tfegirinin?^ of an answer to this ques- 

^. • . . - " ' 

V ' . tionC It is a summary of some of the more important problems that the » 
Romans encount^ered in their day-to-day life' in the bif, cdty. It is the • 

kind of in format ion "that a teacher .may brinr into class to provide background 

^ , . ' ♦ ' ^ ^' 

"PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THtS ^ ' U S DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 

MATERIAL HAS BEEN GRANTED BY ' ^ ' E OUCATION A WELFARE 

\ ' . ' NATlONAHNSTltUTE OF 

< ^ .EDUCATION ^ 



TMlS OOCUMENir HAS BEEN REPRO- 
pucfeO EXACTLY AS R E CE WE Q ^ ROM . " 



\J . (y » The PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORlGm. / 

Cn I/^ • ' • ^ /w ' ATING IT POINTS OP VIEW OR OPINIONS / 

V> THE EDUCATIOI^AL RESOURCES " STATED 00 NOT NECESSARILY REPRE- / 

•"-*-OBMAT.dN CENTER (EmC) AND v ' . ' ^e^U^A^^SmS pUV^^^^^^ 

USERS OF THE ERIC SYSTEM." . , • » . 



to reading \from ^Authors like Cicero, Caesar; Martial, Ovid, or Pliny. And 



* we should rffimember that people \ike Vergil, though they wrote about things 
far removed ^rom city life, still had to cope wi^h living in Rome, This • ' 
iriaterial can Wis o be used to add perspective and interest to the "made up" 
Latin that isVead in the first year ,^ since much of thi^involves the 
people and lif^ of' the city. ' , - > 

1 I^^'ban Problems 

«^ \ ^ t A ^ ' ^ 

Nowaday^ we are very much.awa^e of the problems that go along vith life in 

our large citfes , and through education and the efforts of sociplogists , 
^ psychologists J business, ap.d government we are moving in the direction of 
solving at least some of them, pome had its .prcJblems , ,too, and many of 
the^e were similar to .or Just the same as ours ► This is not -surprising, 
since of all th^ cities •of tlje ancient "Vorld she was probably the *\irban 

center most like ours*. By the first century after Christ she had^ a clearly 

^ ^ \ ' d - 

stratified cosmopolit-ak population crowded into a largely unplanned urban • 

.environment! There was ^an -inner city where 'people lived ill crowded sliiins 
not far from the seat of government. Parts of;Rome*'had been set aside for 
monumental u^*,' while the outlying s'ections were parses and generally pleasant 
suburbs. ^Scattered throughout the city were facilities for taking care of 

'the needs and catering .to 'the pleasures of the urbkn populace., ^ I 

^Every city^ is affected by its location and Rome was no exception. The 
early Iron Age people who. established their village on. the Palatine Hill in - 
the ^igl:ith' century B.C., (Map 1: No.l) had only their immediate primitive 
concern^ oin mind, no jraatter how earnestly Cicero and other Romans might 
insist that Romulus '(or whoever "the "Founding Fathers" were) had some- kind 

-of vi-^ion of Rdme^s future greatness.. The wattle and daub buts were perched* 



on the Palatine for protection and so were those that gradually appeared on 
the other hills arpund. The sea was about fifteen milps away to the, south- 
so that it was accessible but not a threat. The Tiber not only offered pro- 

r ♦ * , ^ ^ 

tection from the, vest, but also provided sccceas to the sea. _ * 
While writers like Cicero end Livy nraise the location of the city; 
there can be no doi!|t> that th^site presented problems for growth and expan- 

. • r * 1 

sion. Hot only was the\conf iguration of the land with^ its many hills lying 

relatively close together an inl)ibiting factor, but there was also anothe,r 

"buiiJt in" problem. The low lying areas -around the hrlls — areas that were 

to become some of the most frequented and most heavily populated parts of 

the cit/~were regularlv flooded by the Tiber (Map 1: A, B, C, 'D, E), But, 
^ / ^ • 

as with mast .urban centers, Rome grew in spite of the potential problems so 

^ / ^ . (L 

that by 390 S.C, when the Gauls invaded and sacked the city^ most of th§ « 

hills were included withinher precincts— the Palatine, Aventine., Capitoline, 

QuiVinal, Viminal, Cispian, OxSpiaA, and pai;t of the*Cae]>ian (Map^ 1>) . " * 

• Livy's description of how Rome was rebuilt after the Gallic^ invasion 

suggests the Roman philosophy /)f growth. Ke says .that' when the^.enemy^* retired 

the Romans were in such a hurry to get their city rebuilt that, thqy dia not 

. * ft 

'bother with any planning. • With quite ^remarkable /insight he goes on to 
observe that this is the reason that the Rome of, his day, some ^00 years 
later, leaves the imp^ression of havin^f been "taken over rather thsHi portioned 
out;". For the most l^art the i^emains bear thi^'s o^t^' ' , 

..•■„•■ . ■ • . i ' . 

One, of the^best documented periods in Roman history 3^,3 the firs't^cen — ^ 
• tury of the Roman Empire, ,and it is this period^ T^ha-t ^e^ shall be dealing 'with 
here. Timewise^, it coincides rou^ly .with ihe first century'of <^ur ar^. 
By the time of Augustus (27 ^B.C^.^A.D. 1^) 'at the. beginning, of the Emp||.re,, 
the population of the 'city was 'in the neighborhoojd of l,00p,00Q peopld. • 



This mimber is far Trom firm,, but it will, suffice as a working* figure her^, 
A city of a million people i^s hardly remarkable, but when we realize^ that 
this population lived in an area of approximately seven^square miles, a 

large part of which was taJken up by monuments and parks, we > can imagine 

' * * • 

the *oyel:c!rowded condi^tidns that must have existed. 

Prior to^ugustus the city had had an .administration centered in the 



Romaji^orum' (]4ap 2). This Emperor made the governmon't more flexible and 
more immediately responsible to individual need's by orgajiizing the ci,ty . < 
into 1^ regions (Map 3), subdividing these into iteighborhoods or buroughs, 
and estkblishing an efficiient bureaucracy to look after matters like buiddini 
streets, water system, and distribution of the dole. He also organized a 
police and fire department on the basis of the fourteen regions.^ ^ * . 

But he could not solve all the proble^u s t ha^ came with the overcrowding. 
There y^re extensive joblessness and poverty, and since the great mass of 
the population was made up of. working men and slaves, this meant that a ^ 
large percentage of the population relied on j^ublic and priVate welfare for 
its existence. In this connection it is worth remembering that slaves ve2:e- 
the energy orTTie day, both in'Itfttrial and non-ind,ustrial i .and th,e waste or^ 
residue from this enei'gy was just as* much a probleiy for the'Rqmans ^a^s is " 
that from ou^ energy today. Slaves^ were "brought to Rome in great numbers 
and were also set free in ^eat numbers to take their place on an alrea^ • 
glutted labor market. Although some of them became Successful businessmen* 
or bureaucr^ats , the ^gre at majority pf thejn had no hope' of ever bein-g more 
t^han abjectly pOpr. ^ / - ^ . ,^ ' 

As mi(rht be expected, this huge population conditione'd life in the city 
to a* la;:ge extent. ^Mass housing was .neces'sar}/' an^ the Romans >found the 



insula ("island") or apartment /tenefnent house to be the most. -economical 
.solution to this problem — a solution that we have hardly improved upon. 
There is no longer any way of knowing for certain how mginy of these, existed — ~ 
ii;i.Roine in the first centj^ after Christ. We' do have, however, two inven- 
tordes ofs bui-idings in the city, the Cu riosum -and the -Ilotrtia, wl;ich were " 

" — — • 

.drawn up about ^350- years after Christ. A^^cording to these-there we:r'e at 
that' time U^,602 apartment buildings scattered throughout the city. (B/- 
contrast the^e we^e only l^T^^O "homes.) *Many of these were solid estaTplish-- 
ments such as the one from a later period that ma/ be seen today at the ^ 
foot of the Capitoline. But^nany of thera jj^ere jerry-built vteneme'nts , ready 
to go up iri flames ojr'collapse without warning. One modern scholar des^cribes 
the situation rather mat ter-of- fact ly : * VJe may fairly suppoSQ that most of 
the InhalAtants of. Rome lived in appaliing slums." 

f c . * A . . 

Thi/s large population also necessitated a certain number of- public 
facilities. The; Romans had a first rate water system that supplied* fc^tain^; 
t'Qjoug^out .tJie city. Since toiJLets and -baths were at a minimum m the ^ . 
insulae, T>ubiic toi-lets and baths were made available in substantial numbers. 
The i.ate inventories list 1^^» public toilets and 956 small ibatl^s. 
^ I V/e 'should' not forget that most of the monument*al buildings of Rome, 
^ we^e directly^.or indirectly th'e'r.esuil of this crowding.*- The great public 
bjiths that _were ad&ed-to Rome frop time to time (iMap K: Nos . I-IO) stemmed * 
directly from the "needs of the masse'^, supplfemfnting the emaller baths men- 
/ tioned^ alSove // The Colosseum and the various stadia, as well as' the theaters 
•and other -buildings of * public entertainment (Map" ^)/were all part of a 
ponderous ^welfare system under whicti the recipients -expected entertainment 
as\rell a6 food from the DuMic dole. The construction ^of these building^ ^ 



must have served much the same purpose as oui* -program of , the -1930'^". 

Emplo^ent was, provided for a substajatial nujnber of people and a goo4 deal 

of money was pumped' back into the^ economy. 

To complex our picture of Rome in the first -century after Christ we. 
« - . . • ^ _ J- 

should look at the system of streets (Map 2-). Those that have been identic* 

* — ■ ^ 

fled by archaeologists and plotted from literary references show that Livy 

vas quite correct in pointing to a lack of urbam planning. Thousands of 

other streets,* lanes, and alleys that have not been -founjl must -be, added to 

our map. Rome was a maze of narrow, "^muddy, dusty, slippery streets that* 

were dark in the >laytiirie because of the tall buildings lining them and 

dangei'ous at nigHt because they were unlit. The nairre of one of the-plannetl" 

* streets, the^ Via Lata . ("Broad Street": r-!ap 2),- suggests the contrast that 

exist-ed between this thoroughfare and other roads . * ' ' 

' Some of thfe problems that arose in this crowded^airban situation have 

already^been mention^*' or, suggested and others iT\ay -'p^ projected on the basis 

of otir o\m ex^oe'rience Crime in and off the- streets must have been quite 

comin6n, especially in the Subura (Map 1: F) wf^ich was the inner city of 

Rome. Even when -ve ren!t)ve the exaggeration that a satirist like Juvenal 

I 

^laturally indulges in as he describes Rome, tbe" toughs , thieves, and killers 
that were roaming the, streets about A.D.' 100^ still . remain* Measures were 

- taken *to combat crime, but it is not yet clear how effective they were, , 
Augus1;us proposed legislati<;n to break up the gangs that used politicfe to 
disguise their criminal purposes. He also stationed-^gu^rds throughout thS 

^city on the days when the games were held to discourage burglafizing and. 
vandalism Vhile the homeowners and apartment dwellers w^re away. ^' • 



Traffic must 'also, have been a -serious ^problrem. Great^ numbers of people 

: ' / . \-' . ■ ■ ,J --. : 

were constantly moving about on the network^of narrow, poprly planned- 



streets.. The topography o'f fer^d ^'further complications, since , the hills 

made ' direct cdmnmnication. between the various parts of the city almost impos- 

sible^ Writing in the last quarter of the first century,. Martial tell's ys ♦ 

of trying to get from the SubXira (Map Ii-F) to a friend's house on the 

Esquiiine (Map 1: Ho.' '9), Not only Is it uphill, but the street is also 

' ' "wet and .dirty. Traffic is heavy, too. ^ He can hardly get by the -long lines 

S'of m\ile-carts with thpir loads, of marble. 

Juvenal gives another side of "the picture when he suggests that these 

carts lofet thjeir heavy loads from time to time with f^tal'^esults for 'ajiy 

pe*destrian vlio .happened to be in the vicinity. There is a certain amount 

of exaggeration in Horace's mention of 200 wagons and three huge funerals 

all converging in a snarl somewhere ne'ar the Roman Forum, but such?* traffic 

tie-ups nust have been fairly common. Finailly, there is Juvenal's picture , 

' of trying to get through tfte stVeetsT^'^eoBle push and shove and dig their 

elbows into his ribs;' soiacone bumps him with the poi^ of a sedan chair, L 

whileranother hits him on the head with a piec^ of lumber or a wine cask ne* 

* / 

is carrying; I\is legs 'are covered with^mud and his Teet are trampled. Thfere 
. * • ' • - / 

was ho public transportation' system and there was no room for one* . / 

■ ' ' ' . • / ■■■ 

Measures were tatken from time to time .to- relieve the traffic situ 
Julius C^sar propo3ed legislation to keep all wheeled vehicles, wil^ k few 

, r ' • ■ . ' //• 

exceptions, out of Rome during the dayligftt fioui's. However, the observations 
- of Horace, Martial, and;^ Juvensil already mentioned suggest that ^5uch ^egisla- 
^ tion^was ^not particularly effective. 

The crowds, the^ traffic, .the industry of the city produced a ^oise 

'• .' ^ - » ^ ' ^ I. 

pollution that must have reached levels l^st as high as -tfhat /in some of 

. _ " * V ' ^ ' • ' / 

our cities tod^y. The Romans caU.ed it a "din" and a "roar," much as we do 



m^ch 
/ 



today, ^d. the noise level vas^ perhaps h 
with its concentrated population. '^In th^ 90 's after Christ, the younger* 
Piiny mentions the din of* the city in the same breath^^with the pointless/^ 
running to ''and- fro 'and the quite stiipid hecticity" ttiat is part of the life 
th^re . K^en we remember that the' Romans did not have all the materials an^" 

V, • • ^ ■ ^ 

facilities to screen^ out noise that we have today, we can' see why getting 
a night's sleep might hav,e been di'fficult. In some parts of the city this 
problep was so acute ^hat .people fell sick from a lack of sleep and some 
even- di^d. * - . * * 

.. '■ 

There is also frequent reference in the Roman writers th the general 
unhealthiness o^" Jhe city, especially fn the suicmer months. Part of the 
aggravation was an air "Dollutibn tha^; was relatively, mild by our standards. 
Thj.s was largely a dust .and smoke nuisance coming from' the many un^av^d 
streets* and- from the thousands of wood-burninp Tires throiighout the c-ity. 
The general- conflagrations that were constantly breaking out*niust Have added 

' ' ■ ' ■ ' ' " y - ^ 

to it-. . ^ ' . . ^ 

But ther^ seems to have been another and perhaps more serious kind 'of , 

air pollution. There were open sewers in most parts" of the city and archae-^^ 

ology has produced Evidence of open sewage trenches as well.^ Moreover, the 

Cloaca Maxima, the "Great Sener" of Rome, emptied into the Tiber in the heart 

* ^ f • - 

of the city^ -This must have meant that the Tibet was. polluted, at least 

i "* ■ ' * - - ^ .* . * 

*from this point doTOstream. It is significant that we do not hear of the 

Romans drinking from their/river. Matters \?ere complicated further by the 
periodic flooding of thfe river which *backed up the sewers an'd -Spread cohtami- 
nation over the low lying parts of the cit;y. It is no wonder th^t Romany ^ 
found country ^ir fresher 'and healthier I - - ' * . 



lighest in the* inner citjjr, the Subura, 



As far as the flooding of. the Tiber p.s concerned, it is' not clear 
whether this occurred frequently enough to be classed as an urban problem. 
But at legist one major writer ^describes Rome as being "subject to floods/' 
and'between Ul5 B.C. and A.D. 3T1 some twenty-nine major inundations are 
recorded. This gives a frequency of one every twenty-seven- years , and this ^ 
is probably a conservative figure, since the record is not at all complete. 

There were a number of factors contributing to the flooding. The 

Tiber flowed -in 'a fairly shallow bed — much shallower* than it does now. At 

the same time it wound through the city in three rather sharp curves (Map 1% 

In addition, much of the city, both along the river and isome (^stance back,. 

,was flat, low' lying land — th,e Roman Fnrum, Campus Martius, Forum Holitorium, 

Forum Boarium, and Velabrum (T-lap 1: A^ B^ C, D, E,) — and so susceptible to 

flooding. If we remember that by the time of Augustus the Romans had at 

least pertially blocked the river by building out' into it and using it as 

a dump for refuse, it 'is ""not difficult to see why it went over its banks 

periodically. ^Augustus offered an immediate reijiedy by cleaning' out tfie 

*' , ' 

river bed, removing the encroaching; buildings, and appointing officials .to 

en'^orce the regulations. IJeither these nor the tneasures undertaken by 

^ • ' '( - , ^ • 

Augustus' successors solved the problem entirely, hbwever, and the river 

continued to flood until the modern embankment ^as built, in the last century. 

* * Perhaps the* t*wo problems that posed the most constant, iminediate, and ^ 

visible threatf to the inhabitants of the city were fire* and falling buildings 

Neither is the^ specter for us tliat it* Vas for the Romans and so it is diffi- 

cult for us to realize h^w seqiLous they we^re. In the 111 yearfe between 23 

m 

It 4 " 

B.C. and A.D. 88 there were no fewer than twent:^one major fires — that is, 
fires that destroyed substantial parts of the city.. In A.D. 27 a larg^ 



.1.0 



part of the Gaelian burned (llaD 1: lio. 7); in A.D. 36 the Circus Maximus 

(Map No. l6) and the Aventine (Map 1: No. 8) were destroyed. Every city 

se^ms to'have had its ^'Great Fire," and Rome*s var^ that which IS-roke out 

near the Circus Maximus in the siyijner of A.D. 6^^ when 'Nero was Emperor, it 

• «. , •/ 

destroyed all or part of the C'eljnpus Martius, Capitoline; Forum Holitorium,.. 
Forum BoariHn, Aventjinp, Velabrum, Roman Forum and Palatine and ragec^ out 

/ ; • ' y ^ \ ■■ ' 

-of control as far as^the Oppian Hill (ilap 1). The historian Tacitus who' 
* • ■ . ' ^ 

describes the fire — ti^our;h not yithout a certain .amount of' prejudice 'an'd ' ' 
^xaggeratipn — says that only foiy" of the fourteen regions were left intact. 
Map 3 chows the distribution of 'major conflagrationsoccui*ring between 31 
B.C. and A.D. ^12. - * , , ' ' j 

It is clear thq,t crowded living conditions cDntributed>to the ,fire 
problem, but there 'wcfre other factors as well. We ara conditioned by the " 
monuments that remain to think of . all ancito^-*Ro?ne. as being built of brick,. 

concrete, and stone. J3ut these fon the most part are monumenteil buildings, a 

\ 

the less monumental structures like shops and aj^artment buildings which 

« • ♦"■ 

far, outnumbered them were put together from less substantiail piate^rials. 

w * f ^ .. .. 

Large quantities Of wood and even wattJ^evork were used. The latter must 

have been, in fairly gene;ral use, since Vitruvius mkes a point of rejecting 
it as a building material: "l only wish tha,t wattle^ork walls hadn't been 
invented. No mratter how useful they are for adding space quickly they 
are just that much greater a 'publie menace^ since they ar^ like torches 
•ready t^ gc5 up in flames. ^Then we imagine the thousands gf ^hops and 
apartment buildings that * musV^have been built of these material? crowded . 
together along narrow streets and lanes, we can see why Vitruvius beoomes 
emotional bn the .subject and how a-fire like Hero's could rage*- unchecked for 
six days agd seven night s'^be fore beinp; brou/^^it under control.^ 



11 



There can be no doubt that collapsing buildings also constituted an/ 
eveiyday threat for those living in the city, for we find frequent mention 
o^them i^5 authors as widely different in tine ana outlook -as Vitruvius, the 

elder Pliny., the elder Seneca, MaKial, and Juvenal. The* fact ^ha.t'ruina, . 

^ , - . ' ' ^" . 

the Latin word for a "ruin" or "collapse" of any kind, could be applied • ' 

* * ■» 

V 

^without qualifi^cation to the collapse of buildings is further evidence that ^ 

this was a common occurrence. • . ' , , , " ' ■ , 

There seem lo have been many reasons for buildings collapsing iri"'Rome . 
^ ; ■ . ^ ^ . ' 

* » '» • 

Owners and contractors often built in a hurry. The height to which some of 

* * # • ' ' ' 

these buildings towered also contributed tcf their falling. Vitruviu^^ refers 

to them as' ^ tltitudines — that is, "towers" or "*highrises ." Moreover, con- 
tractors were not above cheating the owners on materials and workmailship, 

♦ * • ^ 

and then, as now, graft "had its part to p^^-a-y. The landlo'rd also canie in^for 

his 'usual share of criticism fof not keeping his building up as* he should. 

There were probably other hidden fax:tors 'at work. Many* of -the building 
of >Rome ^ere at best low profit ventures. They were for tenants -who^ were ^ 
running sjjiall, less 'than lucrative businesses or who could afford only low 
cost housing. Moreover, the risks <an owner took were much greater then . 
than now/.Th'ere was *no' fire insiirknce, eveO: though ^he threat of fire was, 
many time^ greater than it is nowsldays. 'From th^ economic point of view,, 
then, ve should not ^be too quick to' fault .||.^ landlord for not investing any 
more than he had to* in such a periloua-^nture . . \ * • 

" *^ II Effects and Solutions ^ 

What effect did these probleins haye on those living in. Homeland uhat 
solutions were attempted? The economic problems caused by the constant 
fires are hinted at by Suetonius when he described th» reconstjruction. that 



followed I{ero'-s fire. /The financial burden, he says, was felt not only in 

Rome and 'Italy, but .throughout the provinces. We should, remerabeit; "that 

this kind of expenditure » itself involviir: huge counts- of money, was simply* 

• added to othe".t expensive .projects such as the- welfare^ystem tuyere . 

... " . ■ . , 

already s^iphoning large lanounts of. money from the -treasury . ^ - * . 

* 1. 

The psychological effect of th'ik life in the big city is' hinted at "by. 
a nuiT*e^"of writers. The^ comonly coWaln of being .distracted from writing 
by the trials and tribulations of .the city. Worry is described- as preventing 

sleep/ • ' ^ - . ' . 

•The extreme, apprehension of falling buildings thaj; must yhav.e -existed . 
is evident in .a s-tory told by Suetonius. During the presentation" of 5ome 
games in the"' reign oi" Augustus^ the audience was so certain that the stands'^^ 
were going to faU'that they would not calm down until the*" Emperor himself . 
"went to sit with them. The same concern is mixed 'with. frustration in a 
"comment of the eldeif Senecji: "The 'buildings are so tall and the streets so , 
nari'ov that there is W defense a^inst fire aijd no escape in a^iy direction « 

from falling buildings." • . / ' * . 

• - « » 

'The cpns^^t wofry an.d the ^constant pressure of what we c'all the Urban 
,. '"rat race" brought a certain chronic fatigue and disillusionment with life 
in the big city. Martial des'cribes Rome as wearing him down and tells us^ 
that he finally abandoned the city for Spain becau^ he could nb longer put 
■■up. with the*" "wearisom-e Ws of the useless qity life.'^" The younger Pliny . 
writes to a, friend about th« Gha'ckles'of his urban existence where^ business 
piles up withouiK-anything ever being completed". Ferhaps it is "a stance with 
these people-, you neveK* can lell,. .Yet we can. sense a note of frustration/ 
and tedium- that mxist have been felt .by many who had to cope with Rome and • 
' its problems, it is also worth remembering that' Seneca and'-^llny, and 



probalily Ma^rtial too, did not lead the poverty-stricken existence t\\^t ^ 



afflicted most of the urban populace. TWire Vas little Cfhance for the masses 
to better their position, and the. general disillusionment and listlessness 



that Vesulted'.is/hinted at in* writers like Martial', Juvenal, and Tacitus. • , 

Martial addresses Aemilianus in a brief, but .pointed epigiram: "If you^re 

poor now, Aemilianus, you'll always be pooV. Noone gets money nowadays, 

except the wealthy." ' Juvenal speaks for the .poor, summing it all up in <jne 

* * * ^ 

poign^t remark: ''Poverty contains nothing harder, to bear than that it makes 

a man laughable*" Here- is the ^same frustrated desire, for respect that, is ^ . 

at the root of sc jnany problems in our cities tpday. 

Hox 4id the Roman deal with all of .this? His reaction was' in many ways 

like ours: If -he' could, afford it, he bought- or built 'a home in the suburbs.. ^ 

, There was not the mass migration that we^have experienced, however , since 

those who had the mon^y to buy and support a suburban home were far' fewer 

in number than they are today. Many people also had country^ houses to which 

they coul'd retreat at certain t'imes of the year as many of our city dyellers 

• # 

today move to' summer or ^ winter homes. This is particularly interesting, * 

since in the Roman mind this arrar;gem.ent not only provided an escape from 
* • . ^ . * * 

urban problems, but it also represented a return to the good, healthy, rustic 
life in whi^ch Rome had had its origins and which remained a much respected 
part of Roman tradition . . ^ - * - 1 * * 

The great mass of the population ^owever , had 90 choice but to -con- 
tinue living in the crowded inner city,. - Their lives were brightened a little 
by a welfare system that provided a minimum amount of food and a maximum 

amount of entertainmerlt . Iiere the situation was^ a Mttle di f f erent **f rom 

> 

wjiat it is nowadays, for ifhile we havje food st-amps, we hardly^onsider- 
en^^^rtainment to be an intergral part of otir welfare system* We do have a ^ 



rough parallel, however, in the sp^orts programs th&t appear on tel^.vlsion. 
Though they are subsidized'in ,this case not hy /governinent but by commercial 
advertising, they serve much' the same purpose^ as the ancient games did, 

' ■ •/ 

sihce they make this- form of •entertainment/ available' to the mass of the 

■ . • ' - ■ / 

population at a minimal cofet. The analogy, of course, extends to other 
foVras of entertainment on television aS well. 

■ . ^ . ./ • ■ • ' ; - ■: - 

It is fTot enough to s^y that welfare was simply to keep the people 
happy and occupied, for this was ^as/ much a result as a purpose. Without 
the "bread and games" there would /nave been economic^ and social chaos. 
Large numbers of people would ha^e starved to death simply because jobs 
were scarce, wages were lov, an^. ^ high rate of inflation prevailed. More- . 
over, the system itself provided Jobs, for a substantial pai*t of the 
population. • , * * ^ 

/ To complete our lopk at urban problems i\i Rome, something, must be said 
about solutions. Some of these h«,ve already been mentioned — movement to 
suburbs and country, public welfare, reforms such as those instituted by 
Augustus, t^ention should also be made of the wide *range of legislation 
designed to cope with everything from noise pollution to falling buildings. 
Some of it was sugcessful and some was hot. But two measures deserve special 
• mention, since they have been developed^ today as solutions ^o urb^ crowding* 
Thefee are urban planing an^d decentralization of activities * 

-J 

The point has already been made that there was never ^y general policy 
of Urban planningi in Rome. This does not mean that there was no planning 

■ • • - 

at all. It is simply that for the most part it consisted of ad hoc measures . 
The Campus Martius (Map 1: B) , for example, w^s designated a monumental area 



\ 



9nd the" remains suggest th^t^""itb-- maintained this identity.. At one point 
Julius Caesar even, wanted to move the city's administrative center from the * 



Roman Form (Wap 1: A) out h^. A glance at the street ♦sybtem in Map' 2 ' 

( ^ • ' . . • 1:- / - 

reveals the planning that went\into this part of Rom^. The i Via Lata, ;vfhich 
has already b'e'en mentioned, is the most obvious evidence of jthis,. ^ 

Nero^s "carefia' rebuilding of large parts of the city afjter the fire in , , ' 

6k also show^ that 'the RpRians werp ready to carr^ through a pl^ yhen'.the 

*^ ' ' *' ^ ' ' \ / . ^ . * 

♦ ' ' * . i / * I 

opportunity presented itself. Widg streets carefully laid- Q)lt ori^ a^^rid, 

/ 

sunny plazas, buildings of limited height made of f ire-pro^'flmaterial^ and^ 
having.no party walls., pdrticuses along th^ f^ront of tH^f apa.ittme^t .buildings 

to help with firefighting, and firef ighting equi^m^t itself were among the featur 

' - ^*^» , ^ 

that must have made living conditions* much better than before t^^ fire. » \ 

u ^ • ^ - • . , ' 

The Imperial Fora (Map '2) which were londertaken ,at various times 

between 5^ B.C. and A.D. 112 are also examples^ oV 'urban planning. We 

miffht even look upon them as a kind of ^low and gradual urban renewal'T^^V^ • 

Their. primary' purpose was ^o relieve 'the pres?ure on existing administrative 

facilities and at the /ame time'io enhance the image of the bifiMers^ But 

there was another purpose that is often overlqoked. "Both individually' and 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ '\ ' 

collectiV^y they were^ designed as monumental oases of relative peace and 
quiet in one'^of the noisiest parts of the city.^ Even a glance at a plaii 
or model shows that the complex. as a whole i,s carefully isolated from the • . 
surrounding neighborhoods and that the individual fora were built as discrete 
units "Within the whole. 

Though \hese fora wer^ a useful an^ beautiful addition ]to the^^^city, 
they must have caused problems. The larger ones like that /of Trajan; which 
was dedicated in A.D.' 112, surely put a financial drain on the treasury. 

•" . .1 • / ^ , 

But the swallowing up of sp much land an|l the displacement of ;^o many people 
here 'in- the heart 'of the- city must have caused serious economic and social 



disruption. -Land values that were already in fl'ated could be expecte^ to 

rise even higher with the' usual escalator effect qn rents and other prices. 

\ * 

The population that was displaced could only move into already- overcrowded 
slum areas' or else in the direoHl^ of the suiurbs . 



In our large urljari^ centers today, a decentlralization 'of facil3>ties , ^ 
ac^ivit^es ,iahd even-people has served to allejviate some* of the problems 
caused by a 'large, ^diffuse population living in a relaj^-vely unplanned 
environment. The ^same was true of Rome where decentralization took place 
gradualljr 'over a long-p'eriod of time. It would probably be wrong tp'^view 
thi^ as long term planing in any sense. A sudden and immediate' need, an 
increase* or shift in population, the availability of land,^ 6r even the whims 

.of an Emperor are just a few of the things that could lead to the establish- 

-ment of a structure or facility : away from the congestion. 

This is not to say that some -of the distribution was not conscio\i5-'. 
We hear of gajues being held in the various neighborhood%of tjie city.> Augus 
tus' organization of 'Rome jLnto regions and boroughs (Map 3) was a way of 
promoting and achieving decentralization. ^Ajgain, ti;ie li-terarj"^ sources and 
archaeology togetj^r show that there wejre markets scattered throughout the ' 
city^ as ve might expect. These ^maricets were suppXied from the ^reat yare- 
fiouses .conveniently located *on the Tiber tpward the south edge of the <5ity 
(Map 1: G). Here the riv^rboats /and barges supplying Rome from the seaf^ort 
of OSitia could dock, and ijnload without getting into the congested river 

. traffic. ■ ., ' ' 

If ve plot at least some of the larfje public baths on our map (Map k: , 
.■' ' ■ ^ ' ' ■ ^ ' .5*' 

Nos-. I-IO), an interesting pattern emerges. These establishments are . . 

fairly eVeniy* spaced throughout Rome. V/e have^^to remember, of course, that 

* \. . 'J 

they vere built over a period of time extending from the first, century B.C. 



to the fourth century after Christ. But the .distribution is important a°s 
showing one aspect of a continuing decent ralizatioa des^igned not bnlx^.to 

" ' ^ ' \- 

bring facilities to the populace but also to relieve congestion in the , • 

heart of the city. , * > • , ^ / \ - \ • 

Piaces of entertainment like .the ^theaters -and sta<iia, on 'the, other 
, . \ , * * * ' . > • - • 

hand ,^ tend* to cluster closer to the downtown area* (Map ht iJos* lU-2oV But * 
^yen^ here there is clearly a movement in the^ Empire to -build' the new stadia 
.and naxjonachiae in the Campus Mar£ius (Map No. lH)'and in the less congested 
parts of the^Transtibe-r (Map U: Jos'. 11-13) region. . ^THese 'sprfead out toward 
the west^ just as tl^^ baths 'in an easterly direction. . 

The two inventories of ,buildings in Rome 'already mentioned as coming 
from the fourth .century af'ter Christ suggest a similarly ^Cecentralized dis- 
tribution for other buildings connected with basic needs. Warehouses, semi- 

* V , ' 

I * ' 

private baths, and bak^eries, to nam^ the three most important types of . 
establishment '* for our purposed" here , seem to have been scattered in fair 
numbers throughout ^/the^ fourteen regions ^ the city. 

As a final footnote to Rome's urban problems and their ^soiut ions some- • 

thing must be said a'^out the obstacles that lay in the way of reform. 

* ^ ■ ^ ^ -a . 

Most of , these^have their modem parallels. There are^always people, for - 

instpice, who find something' wrong with progress. Nero vas criticized for 

his 'urban* rebuilding of Q\ because the wide streets and" plazas let in too 

much hot sjLin. There were also the interest groups. The two-man commissiqri 

that was appointed by the Emperor Tiberius in A.D. 15, for example, 'to look 

^ int'6 the . flood~ problem proposed a system of flood pontrol which involved 
diverting the streams and lakes that^fed the Tiber* But when they presented 

\'their report strong lobby from the area.s of.. Italy that would be affected 



/ • ' 

f 

r by the plan spoke against, it. Arp.uirients^ ranf?:ed all the -way from the bad - 

effects* it would have on agriculture to the feeling that it was wrong to 

^ tamper with nature. A motion that the status quo be -maintained was passed. 

• . ^ . and we he^ nothing more about the .proposal. . 'T 

There are also a number of indications that . religious considerations 

• t 

\^ stood in the way of solution. Pliny, for example, suggests that the fr^- 

-quent fire^ in the city are a kind of divine punishment for Jihe extravagBnt 
expen(Jitur« of money on homes and their furnishings. This fatalistic and 

, r . . ■ . - • 

• . moralistic attitude could complicate solutions of a practical nature. 

According to ^Cassius Bio, 'the fire of 31 B.C. that broke out. near the Circus 
• Maximus was almoBt certainly the result of riot ehd arson. "But still," 

he goes on to s^y, this, too, was listed with the clear-cut portepts ^because 



of the number of buildings burned." How far this attitude went arid'tctwhat 
extent it affected the solving of problems is not clear. But the fact that ^ 
tke Romans were quick to consult their .Sibylline books 'of prophecy whenever 
; such disasters occurred suggests that religious and superstitious answers 
were foremosf^n their minds Vhen a sear^ch for practical solutions wouid 
; .have b^en^more profitable. ^ " ' ^ ' 
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Map 1* " Topography and Walls 

of Rome ' . • > ^ /' 

' Hills : I'.Palatiiij?; 2-Qapit61ine; 
*^3-Quiriiial; ,U-yiminal; 5-<3ispito; 
6-Oppi8ui; 7-Caelian; 8-Aventine; 
9-Es<itiiliiie; 'lO-Janlculum 

- >Ar6a3 ; A-Roman Forvun; B^i^feinpus 
Martins; C-Forvun Hoiitpriim; 
D-Forum' Boaritun; E-Telabrum; 
■ F-Suburay G-Docks Ipid Warehouses; 
^" .ticanus 
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Map 3;. The.-Fourteen Regions of ^ Augustus 

The 'regions are designated by Roman', 
numerals'". The figures in, parentheses 
represent the nymber of devastating 
fires that burned \through each region 
between 31 B.C. and A.D. Itl2. 
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Map Baths amd Other Places of 
• IJhtertainment in Rome 

Baths : 1-of Agrippa; 2-of Nero; 
S-of Const antine; U-of Diocletian; ^ 
5-of Titus; •6-of Trajan; 7-of Helen; 
Q-bf Ca]^calla (Antohine Baths); . 
9-of Decius; 10-of Sura 

Naumachiae (buildings ' for mock ■ 
seia-battles).: ' 11-Vaticana; 13-of* 
Augustus • 

Stadia ^ 12-Circus of Gaius and ' , 
Nero; lU-Staditun of Domitian; , • 
15-Circus Flaminius; /iD-Circus , * 
Maximus • . ^ 

Amphitheater : 17-zColosseum 

Theaters: l8-of Pon^ey; a9-of , 
Balbus; 20-of Marcellus. 





